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BLACK SLAVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
From Letters from the South, &c. 


Dear Frank, 


avs blacks form a distinguishing feature in the Lowlands of the 
Seuth ; but diminish in numbers as you travel towards the 
mountains. They are of a great variety of shades,—from jet black to 
almost white. Indeed, I have seen some of them who were still 
kept in bondage, whose complexions were rather lighter thau their 
masters. I was much puzzled to account for these apparent caprices 
of nature in bestowing such singular varieties of complexion ; but I 
soon found that she had good reason to justify her. 

The negroes are in general a harmless race, although they are 
more apt than their masters to transgress the laws, because a great 
many things that are lawful to white men are forbidden to the 
blacks. Being, in general, more ignorant than the whites of the 
poorer classes, they are of course more given to petty vices, and are 
perhaps, not so honest. ‘They seldom, however, commit any capital 
crime, except in revenge for a long series of execrable tyranny 
practised by some unteeling brute of an owner or overseer, They 
seem, indced, a gay, harmless, and unthinking race; for those who 
are likely to have few agreeable subjects for their thoughts, Provi- 
dence seems kindly to divest, in some degree, of the capacity to re- 
flect long on any thing, ‘They are by firthe most musical of any 
portion of the inhabitants of the United States, and in the evening I 
have seen them reclining in their boats onthe canal at Richmond, 
playing on the banjo, and singing in a style, I daresay, equal to a 
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Venetian Gondolier. Then they whistle as clear as the notes of the 
tife ; and their laugh is the very echo of thoughtless bilarity. 

How would it mortify the pride of the white man, and humble his 
lordly sense of superiority, if it were indeed found, that these poor 
fellows were happier than those who affect to pity their miseries, 
And yet itis possible,—and, from my soul, [ hope itis so ; for then 
] should be relieved from certain doubts about the equal distribu- 
tions of Providence, that confound me not a little. They certainly 
are exempted from many of the cares that beset their masters,—and 
instead of being in bondage to the future, and slaves to their offspring, 
have every assurance, that the sons of their old masters will be the 
masters of their sons, and keep them, at least, from want. Then 
they dance with a gke to which the vivacity of the French peasants 
is no hing ; and iadecd enjoy, with a much keener zest than we, all 
those pleasures that spring from thoughtlessness of the past, and 
carelessnéss of the future. Their intervals of leisure are precious ; 
for to those whe labour hard, idleness is periect enjoyment ; and to 
swing upona gate all day,isa luxury of which people who have 
nothing to do can form no conception. After all, indeed, the great 
distinction between the very idle and the very laborious, is, that the 
first lack leisure and luxuries—he last, appetite and employment. 
D. n't mistake, and suppose that [am the advocate of slavery, forl 
hate it ; and wish most sincerely and ardeatly, that there was nota 
nan in cur ceuntry that could stand up, and with his black finger 
point to the preamble of our constitution, which declares “ all men 
are born free and equal”—and swear it was not true. But yet I am 
gratified when } can persuade mysell, that a race of men which is 
found in this situation in almost every Christian land, is not without 
some lithe enjoyment that sweetens the bitter draught of slavery, 
and prevents its being gall. 

Until they can be treed, without endangering the community, in- 
fringing the established rights of property, and rendering themselves 
even more wretched, itis some comfort to see them well treated by 
their masters. Woe, woe to the man whoadds one feather to the 
weight they are destined to bear. Ile shall assuredly meet the venge- 
ance of the Being who is all merey to the weak and ignorant—all justice 
to the wise and the strong. Woe to those, who, tempted by avarice 
or impelled by vengeance, shall divide the parent fiom the offspring, 
and sell them apart in distant lands ! a cruel and inhuman act;— 
for itis seldom we sec the ties of kindred, or of conjugal affe tion, 
stronger than in the poor negro. He will travel twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty miles to see his wife and children, after his daily labour ts 
over, and return in the morning to bis labour again. If he obtains 
his liberty, he will often devote the first years of his own to the 
purchase of thei freedom ;—thus seuing an example of conjugal 
and parental affection, which the white man may indecd admire, 
but, itis feared, would seldom imitate. 

I am led into these reflections by a rencontre we had yesterday 
with a person who was on onc of those expedinons to buy slaves for 
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ahe Southern market. At.one of the taverns along the road, we 
were set down in the same room with an elderly man, and a youth 
who seemed to be well acquainted with him ; for they conversed fa- 
miliarly, and with truce republican independence—for they did not 
mind who heard them. From the tenor of his conversation, I was 
induced to look particularly atthe elder, who was an_ ill-looking, 
hard featured, pock marked, black-bearded fellow, whoma jury 
avould have hanged upon very doubtful evidence. 

He was telling the youth something like the following detested 
tale :— Ile was going, it seems, to Richmond, to inquire about a draft 
for seven thousand dollars, which he had sent by mail, but which 
not having been acknowledged by his correspondent, he was afraid 
it had been stolen, and the money received by the thief. “ 1 should 
not like to lose it,” says he, ‘ forI worked hard for it, and sold 
many a poor d—I of a blacky to Carolina and Georgia to scrape it 
together.” Ife then went on to tell many a black perfidious tale, 
which I tried to forget, and threw them from my memory as the 
stomach does poisons. All.along the road it seems he made it his 
business to inquire where lived a man who might perhaps be tempted 
to become a party in this accursed traflic ; and when he had got 
some half dozen of these poor creatures, he tied their hands .bebind 
their backs, ane drove them three or four hundred miles, or more, 
bare-headed, and half-naked, through the burning Southern sun. 
Fearful that even Southern humanity would revolt at such an exhi- 
bition of human misery, and human barbarity, he gave out that 
they were runaway slaves he was carrying home to their masters. 
On one occasion a poor black woinai exposed this fallacy, and told 
the story of her being kidnapped ; and when he got her into a wood 
oui of hearing, he beat her, tv use his own expression, “ till her back 
was white.” 

I would not tell such tales, except that chance may bring them .to 
the ears of the magistrates who will enforce the laws, if any there be 
against this inhuman traflic, or, if there be none, that the legisla- 
tures may be induced to wipe away this foul stain. ‘There was 
a mixture ot guilty hardihood, and affected sanctuuty, about this 
animal,—for he could not bea man. It scems be married all the 
men and women he bought himself, because they would sell better 
for being man and wite! Once,—he told it with bigh glee,— 
he sold a negro who was almost blind,* to a parson,” these were 
his very words, “ foreight hundred dollars” Returning that’ way 
some time after, the parson (can it be possible ?) accused him ot 


cheating him, by selling him a fellow who couldn't see halfa yard, 
after sun-down. “ I denied it stoutly,” continued this fine fellow,— 
“ the parson insisted ; and at last | bought the fellow back again 
for fifty dollars lessthan I sold him for. When the argain was 
concluded—Pomp, said I,° go and water my horse. Pomp _ pre- 
tended he could not see,—for it was then dusk :—but Ttook a good 
cudgel, and Jaid on till the fellow saw as plain as day-light, and did 
wlrat he was bid as well as any body could have done it. ‘There, 
suid J, you sce the fellow is vo more blind than you or I. The parson 
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wanted to get him back : so I sold him again for eight hundred 
dollars, and made fifty by that speculation.” 

** But,” said the youth,“ were you not afraid in travelling through 
the wild country, and sleeping in lone houses, these slaves would 
rise and kill you.” “To be sure I was,” said the other, “ but [ always 
fastened my door, put a chair on the table before it, so that it might 
wake me in falling, and slept with a loaded pistol in each hand. It 
was a bad lite; and I left it off as soon as I could live without it : fot 
many is the time [ have separated wives from husbands, and hus- 
bands from wives, and parents from children ; but then I made them 
amends by marrying them again as soon as had achance. That is 
to say, | made them call each other man and wife, and sleep together, 
which is quite enough for negroes. | made one bad purchase though,” 
continued he : “ I bought a young mulatto girl, a hikely creature 
agreat bargain. She had been the favourite of her master, who had 
lately married. The difficulty was, to get her to go ; for the poor 
creature loved her master. liowever, I swore most bitterly, [I was 
only going to take her to her mother at———, and she went with 
me; though she seemed to doubt me very much. But when she 
discovered at last that we were out of the state, I thoucht she would 
go mad, and, in fact, the next night, drowned herself in the tivet 
close by. | lost a good five hundred dollars by this foolish wick, 
and began to think seriously of quitting this business ; which I did 
soon after, and set up ashop. But though I lie to every body, 
somehow or other, I don’t get on very well ; and sometimes think ot 
returning to my old trade again.” 

Oliver and I had intended to sleep at this place, but the confession 
of this abominable caititf determined us to rid ourselves of his socicty 
for fear the house would fall, or the earth opew and swallow us up 
for being in such company. So we left the house, praying that Pro- 
vidence, in pity to a miserable race, would either permit the ealuft 
to prosper in his present business, or graciously cause him to be 
speedily hanged. In justice to our own country, I ought to mention, 
this caitif was nota native of the United States: had he been, 1 
would have suppressed this story,—for such a monster is sufficient to 
disgrace a whole nation. 

I ought to have mentioned, that the negroes of Maryland and 
Virginia, for some reason or other, have an invineiblé repugnance to 
being sold to the Southward. Whether this repugnance afises 
from an idea that they will be-treated with more severity, or is only 
the natural dislikeevery human being, except our fashionable ladies, 
feels to going to live in a strange land, far from all association with 
carly scenes, and first born attachments, I cannot tell. T know not 
that these poor souls are worse treated in Carolina and Georgra, nor 
have I any reason to believe so; certain it is, however, that they dis- 
cover an unwillingness amounting almost to horror, at the idca of 
being sold there ; and have a simple song which they sometimes, as 
I am told, sing with a mournful melancholy cadence, as they row 
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along the rivers, in remembrance of home. It is merely the lan- 


gu age of nature :— 
Massa sell poor negro, hu, heave, O ! 
Going away to Georgia, ho, heave, O! 
Leave poor wife and children, hu, heave, O ! 


The negroes have a great number of songs, of their own composi- 
tion, and founded on various litthe domestic incidents, particularly 
the deaths of their masters and mistresses, who, if they have ben 
kind to them, are remembered in their homely strains, some of which 
sound very affectingly, but would probably make no great figure on 
paper. Ihave heard that in some instances they goto their graves, 
and invoke their spirits to inverpose, if they are treated ill, or threatened 
to be sold atadistance. ‘There is something of the true pathetic in 
all this, were these peuple not negroes. This spoils all ; for we have 
got such an inveterate habit of divesting them of all the best attri- 
butes of humanity, in order to justify our oppressions, that the idea 
of connecting feeling or sentiment with a slave, actually makes us 
laugh. Ihave tead, thatafter the death of the famous Alphonso 
Albuquerque, called the conqueror of India, it was long the practice 
of ihe natives, when they were oppressed, to go to his grave, and call 
dpon his gallant spirit to arise and be again their protector, Such 
things touch the innermost heart, when told of Indians; but Black 
sentiment, feeling, or gratitude, is not ofthe real fashionable colour. 

Jogging along from the house where we left the euitiff who will 
éne day, | fear, bring down sume great calamity on the country of 
his birth, it was our fate to mect with another example of the tricks 
men will play before high Heaven, when not only custom, but the 
laws, sanction oppression. ‘Ibe sun was shining out very hot,—and 
in turning an angle of the road, we encountered the following group: 
first, a little cart, drawn by one horse, ia which five or six half- 
naked black children were tumbled, like pigs together. The cart 
had no covering—and they seemed to have been actually broiled to 
sleep. Behind the cart marched three black women, with head, 
neck, and breasts, uncovered, and without shees or stockings; next 
came three man, barcheaded, half-naked, and chained together with 
an ox chain. Last of all came a white mau,—a white man! Frank— 
on horseback, carrying pistols in his belt, and who, as we passed him, 
had the impudence to look us in the face without blushing, I 
should like to have seen him hunted by blood-hounds. At a house 
a little further on we learned that he had bought these miserable 
beings in Maryland, and was marching them in this manner to some 
one of the mure Southern States. Shame on the State of Maryland, 
I say, and shame on the state of Virginia! and every State through 
which this wretched cavaleade was pefmitted to pass! Do they 
éxpect that such exhibitions will not dishonour them in the cyes of 
strangers, however they may be reconciled to them by education and 
habit? 

Asto their owning slaves, that is not their fault, because it was a 
system ready made ty their hands, and they cannot get rid of it. As to 
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their buying and selling them, that arises out of the system, perhaps, 
and cannot be avoided. It is casy for people who have no slaves to 
talk about emancipation, as it is casy to be benevolent at theexpence 
of others. | therefore pay little attention to the sneers uttered against 
the slave bolders of the South, for not emancipating their slaves. [ 
do not think the worse of them for their misfortunes. ButI say, that 
when they permit such flagrant and indecent outrages on humanity 
as that I have just described, —-when they sanction a villain in thus 
marching half naked women, and men loaded with chains, without 
being charged with any crime but that of being black, from one sec- 
tion of the United States to another, hundreds of miles in the face of 
day,—then they disgrace themselves and the counry to which they 
belong. Such things are not necessary. If they must be transported, 
in this inhuman and indecent manner,—let it bein the night time, 
and when there is no moon or stars. Let not the blessed sun see it, 
or the traveller carry the news to distant countries. I know that 
these instances occur but rarely, for [saw only this one. But one 
is enough to cover a country with eternal shame. Never would [ 
disclose things of my country, except in the hope of preventing their 
ever happening more. | am satisfied that these things need only to 
be pointed out to the attention of the Icgislators and magistrates, in 
their naked depravity, to produce a speedy and effectual remedy for 
this indecent and inhuman practice. It is conformable to the spirit 
of true friendship to tell of faults where there is any hope of amend- 
ment; and I love the people of the South sufficiently well to try to 
wipe away this one stain, by one day pointing it out to their notice, 
as J most assuredly will if I live. FAREWELL. 








HISTORY OF THE CARTOONS. 
From Pyne’s History of Royal Residences, 


HE Cartoons, the most esteemed of Raphacl’s compositions, have 
happily in this age again attained to due appreciation. His 
present Majesty, whose knowledge of virts is undisputed, like the 
enlightened Charles 1. held these pictures in the highest estimation. 
They had been several years in the collection at Windsor Castle, 
and when they were returned to their okl destination, Hamptou 
Court, so careful was his Majesty that they should sustain no injury 
in taking them from their frames, or im their removal, that be super- 
intended the workmen employed on that service for several mornings, 
and assisted in the rolling and placing them in their cases. ‘he 
frames in which they now hang were made at his Majesty's private 


expense, and cost five hundred pounds; they are carved, and of 


the pattern known to connoisseurs as the Carlo Maratti frame. 
The Cartoons were designed by Raphael to serve as patterns for 
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tapestry, to decorate the Papal chapel, by order of Pope Leo X:, 


* the guardian of learning and the protector of the arts ;" and re- 
present subjects judiciously selected from the Evangelists and the 
Acts of the Apostles. They were painted about the year 1520. 
‘The tapestry was executed at the famous manufactory at Arras, in 
Flanders ; but the death of their illustrious author, the assassination 
of the Pope, his munificent patron, and the subsequent tronbles that 
agitated Rome, prevented their being placed in the chapel for which 
they were intended. Tndeed the tapestry was not paid for, and the 
Cartoons were retained as security, until they were purchased for 
the King of England. 

King James L., although possessing no great predilection for the 
arts, had two sons eminent above other princes otf that age for their 
superior acquirements ; Ilenvy, who died in his nineteenth year, and 
Charles, afterwards King of England. These royal youths personally 
knew, or held correspondence with, many men distinguished for 
genius and talent, and among the rest the illustrious Rubens, who is 
said to have neguciated for the purchase of the Cartoons, which be- 
came the property of King James, and it may reasonably be sup- 
posed atthe request of his suns, for his Majesty liberally indulged 
them in their passion for collecting works of art. It is likely that 
the Duke of Buckingham too had some share in procuring these esti- 
mable works, as he was the friend and patron of Rubens, an excel- 
lent connwisseur, and the first who led Prince Henry to collect 
pictures. 

The King had already promoted the establishment of an exten- 
sive manufactory for weaving tapestry at Mortlake, and munificently 
gave Francis Crane, its ingenious projector, the sum of 22,0001. to- 
wards the erection of a building for that purpose. It is not impro- 
bable that the Cartoons were purchased soon after the erecting of 
this manufactory, with the intention of having them copied by the 
skilful artisans, who were there employed, and who were not 
long before they not only rival'ed the works of the looms at Arras, 
but produced copies from the finest pictures, with an eflect and 
splendour that, at a short distance, assumed the appearance of paint- 
ing. Artists of distinguished merit were inv‘ted from abroad to su- 
perintend the workmen, and Francis Cleyn, of singular eminence in 
his departinent, was retained by King James to design grotesques 
for the looms. In the subsequent reign, five of the Cartoons are 
mentioned to have been sent to Mortlake to be copied under the di- 
rection of this aitist + uther two might possibly bave been al- 
ready executed there. 

It has bern a generally recewe opinioa, that these works were pur- 
chased by King Charles I. at the recommendation of Rubens, but 
there is reason tor believing, that they were brought to England in the 
reign of histather. Bickham, in his “ Delicie Britannica,” published 
eight years ago, ayserts that they were purchased by King James ; 
which may deserve credit, as on no occasion did his Majesty exhibit 
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mere liberality than inthe promotion of this manufactory, being 
profuse in his expenses for various suites of hangings wrought there. 

King Charles, in the first year of bis reign, owed to Sir Francis 
Crane the sum of 6,0001. tor three suites of gold tapestry; which 
shows the high repute such were held in, and aceounts for the em- 
ployment of the best artists in designing fos this splendid species of 
decoration. kiis Majesty continued to countenance the manufacture 
with increased munificence, by grating to Sir Francis an annuity of 
1.0001, for ten years to liquidate the debt, and a further grant of 
1,000. a year to support the establishment, 

The subjects of the Cartoons are, first, ‘The Death of Ananias, as 
related in the 5th chapter of the Acts of the Apostics.—The second, 
Elymas, the Sorcerer, stricken with blindness. Acts $.—The third, 
The Lame Man healed by Peter and John. Acts 3.—The fourth, 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. Luke 5.—The fifth, Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystea, where the priest of Jupiter is going to sacrifice 
tothem. Acts 14.—The sixth, Paul Preaching to Athens.—The 
seventh is Christ’s Charge to St. Peter, from the Evangelist St. 
Jahn, 24. 

Engiand is in possession of four other Cartoons by Raphael: 
The Vision.of Ezekiel, and a Holy Family, at Broughton, formerly 
the seat of the Duke of Montagu;—a Holy Family, at. the seat of 
the late Duke af Beaufort j—and the centre of the principal part of 
a Cartoon, The Massacre of the Innocents, in the possession of Prince 
Hoare, Esq. some fragments of this composition, which be longed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, were disposed of at the sale of the effects of 
that illustrious painter. 

The seven subjects in the Royal collection were heretofore regarded 
by the artists asa schoel in themselves : hence they were copied 
hy many men eminent in their day. ‘The directors of the British In- 
stitution, impelled by that patriotic feeling for the promotion of the 
Fine Arts, which has.characterized their proecedings from the com- 
meneement of their munificent establishment, have lately procured 
the loan of these graphic treasures, for the imitation of our native 
aspirants, as the best examples.of grandeur, and purity of historic 
composition ; and the copies that have been made uader therr aus- 
pices, bear suflicient testimony of the enlightened spirit that recom- 
mended such a mode of study. 


The Royal Academicians, influenced perhaps by the wisdom of 


the measure, have also pracured the lean of the Cartoons, as exam- 
ples for the students atthe Royal Academy, from which we may 
expect the most gratifying results, the British youth wanting only to 
superadd to our national style a portion of the classic severity of the 
great Italian aasters, to raise the English school to as proud a pre- 
eminence in the historical, as it has attained in the: portrait, lend- 
scape, and other meritorious departments of painting. 

In looking to the rising artists for the consummation of this desired 
national superiority, it must not be supposed, that what has already 
been done in England is invidiously passed over. West, natu- 
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ralized bere,and adopted by our yercrable sovereign, has done enough 
in the highest department of painting, to reseue England from the 
unphilasophic reasonings of French egotism, in. its senseless attack 
upon the genius of our climate, Fuseli, too, has abundantly mani- 
fested, by the daring of his pencil, that the atmosphere of our envied 
isle is nat uncongenjal to the loftiest productions; although Barry, 
the Honour of Hibernia, had before offered himself the champion. pf 
insulted Britannia, and in England displayed those: talents that -si- 
lenced the revilings of the taunting enemies to-ber fame, ’ 

The genius of our countryman Northcote, although not warmed 
by an occasional ray of Royal patronage, upheld by genuine aficc- 
tion for bis profession, has boldly maintained its course on the long 
chilling path that leads to fame, rarely turning, aside: from that na- 
ble pursuit, the bigh department of art, which all recommend, and 
few bave dared to follow. The pencil of Northcote, during a suc- 
cession of many years, not auspicious to such meritorious studies, 
has produced works, illustratiye of British history, that will be viewed 
hereafter with feelings honourable to his memory, and that may pro- 
cure him the distinction of being designated the father of historical 
painting in England. 

Emulating the perseverance of this native ,artist, and profiting by 
the example of those who, with him, have “ doue so muych, and 
done so well,” the rnsing generation have, in, this. more auspicious 
age, a fair opportunity of raising upon such a basis, a superstructure 
worthy of such progepitors,.to their own honour, and to that of tbe 
country that gave them birth. 





Biographical Notice of the late Mr. James Hopwood, 


the Engraver. 
By a Friend. 


T was sufficient to see and to converse with Mr. Hopwood, to be 
convinced that a disposition so active, and a character of such 
energy, Could not remain any where undisturbed. 

His talents as an artist were but very moderate: bis practice in 
drawing filled up some leisure hours in the early part of his life, and 
was confined to the patient and mechanical operation of copying 
and imitating prints engraved in the manner of chalk ; in which he 
rendered himself sufficiently skilful to apply bis knowledge io copper, 
and subsequently to avail himself of it for the szpport of his family. 
In doing this he encountered difficulties, and surmounted obstacles, 
which were abundantly sufficient to overwhelm any but a powerful 
mind. Unacquainted with the principles of the art, he might be 
said to work in the dark ; and every gleam of light which he .ab- 
tained, served but to show some deviations from the right path: 
Vou. 59. 6G 
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thus his struggle to advancement, was,in some measure, actually 
impeded by accessorics of partial knowledge. 

During this time, a large and increasing family was to be supported 
and educated by his singte cfforts ; until his eldest son, the present 
Mr. William Hopwood, seconded those efforts by the most exem- 
plary perseverance and patient industry ; and it was principally by 
his exertions, that the name of his father became identified with so 
many works now before the public ; and we should be wanting to the 
cause of every moral virtue, if we did mot pay this passing tribute to 
the estimable qualities of the son, while enumerating those of fle 
parent. As it exhibits with what success the subject of this hittle 
memoir instilled into the minds of his children honourable and even 
exalted principles of action, the writer may, perhaps, be pardoned, if 
he mentions an event in this excellent young man’s boyhood, which 
was related to him, a few years after its occurrence, by Mr. Hop- 
wood himself, with all the emotion it was calculated to excite in the 
breast of a father. One morning, at a time when William was 
fifteen years of age, Mr. Hopwood was induced, by some unacconnta- 
bie circumstances, to rise from his bed at two o'clock, and proceed 
to the engraving room, where he surprised his son hard at work ; 
and it thencame ont, that although he was in the habit of poring over 
the copper for thirteen or fourteen hours in the day, it was his uniform 
practice at night, as soon as he conceived’ all the family were asleep, 
cautiously to get up, to relight his lamp, and in silence and secrecy 
to continue bis drudgery for three or four hours, in order to expedite 
plates, the early completion of which be knew to be essential to the 
comfort of the beings, to whom he thus proved the ardency of his 
filial and fraternal affection. How many of those incidents in ancient 
and modern story, which the world have agreed to call noble and 
heroic, sink inte insignificance in comparisen with such conduct. 

It may be necessary to say something of the progress by which Mr. 
Hopwood’s attainments as an engraver were acquired, and alse the 
way in which his character developed itself. 

He was a native of Yorkshire—we believe Beverley : his parents 
died while he was young, and his education and prmcipal support 
were derived from the kindness of bis uncle, Mr. Wardell, of Bever- 
ley, by whose care hé was placed in the office of Mr, Bacon Franks, 
an intelligent and useful magistrate, then residing at Campsall, near 
Doncaster. In this situation he continued for some time, but on 
his marriage he left it, and removed to Norton, a village about # 
mile from the former place. 

In was here that the writer, in the year 1795, found him with a 
farily of six children, occupied with some of his first speculations 
on copper. 

He had with indefatigable labour already produced an engraving of 
the Virgin aud Child, from a picture said to be by Raphacl, tor 
which he got a subscription ;—this led him to attempt a head from 
Morales, in which some advance in the way of improvement was 
made ; but not sufficient for professional purposes; wend a journey 
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to London was dvemed necessary in order to obtain that knowledge, 
by which his future practice was to be regulated. 

In consequence of a recommendation to Mr. Heath, he was kindly 
permitted to work in his house, and to gather what instruction 
might arise from occasional hints, and the conversations on art, 
which often took place. Here he laid the foundation for that con- 
nection and employment, which, at a subsequent period, enabled him 
to remove his family to the metropolis. 

it is not to be supposed that all this was effected without incessant 
assiduity, more especially as he had to make up by Jabour what he 
wanted in skill, 

Those mental powers which had distinguished him in the country, 
where he was considered as an oracle, and was appealed to as the 
arbitrator of village differences, would not be wholly lost even in the 
metropol's itself; accordingly his vigorous mind engaged actively in 
the study of every subject that presented itself, whether of interest or 
curiosity. All were to be traced from their first principles to tbeir 
ultimate results. 

In the education of his family, whatever he had to teach, he would 
first endeavour to learn ; and the proficiency of one of his daughters 
and his youngest son in music, as well as that of another of his 
daughters in drawing, are principally owing to his great exertions, 
Unsparing of himself, he never permitted others to relax ; and like 
the conqueror of old, thought that nothing was done ull all was ac- 
complished. 

None better than himself knew the value of making a provision 
against the decay of powers, accclerated by the necessary exertions, 
which ensue from the nature of his profession, Mr, Hopwood 
was among the foremost and the most diligent in the formation and 
completion of the Artists Benevolent Fund, It was for this he sug- 
gested plans, drew up rules and regulations, and in the person of 
secretary, sustained the weight of opposition, and obstinately com- 
bated it wherever it appeared. He just lived to see and experience 
the effect of his exertions, in the earliest fruits of that Fund he had so 
creditably to himself laboured to establish. 

A lingering and painful illness put a period to his existence on the 
29th of September, in the 66th or 67th year of his age. 

In person and deportment Mr. Hopwood had much of the eccentric. 
A total disregard to appearance and dress, gave to strongly marked 
features no very prepossessing expression. Ilis profile might have 
served for the remembrance of Voltaire. His habits were social; but 
accompanied by no excess, with the exception of late hours,—in that 
respect he was no flincher. When residing at Norton, he would 
sometimes spend his evenings at Doncaster, a distance of about nine 
miles. From that place he would start at one, two,or three o'clock, 
equally regardless of the length of the way or the severity of the 
weather. 

His conversational powers brought him acquainted with the 
teligent of all ranks : and the intluence of his talents was felt 
acknowledged in whatever circle he chanced to move. 
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Towards the close of life, the irritability which naturally belongs 
to every man of Mr. Ilopwood’s character, exacerbated by the strug- 
gles, the vicissitudés, and the disappointments which he had ex pe- 
rienced, increased to a degree that was extremely distressing to him— 
self and tohis friends. But all who partake, however sparingly, of 
a similartemperament, well know how to sympathize with a human 
béing placed under such circumstances ; and will willingly admit 
that that which is not wholly justifiable, may nevertheless be suscep- 
tible of much extenuation. 





Beautiful Shrubs of the Cordilleras. 


From Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili. 


W E now came to a valley of about a mile and a half in diameter, 

surrounded on ull'sides by stupendous rocks, torming altoge- 
theran enchanting amphitheatre. On entering it, the eye is struck 
witb the view of a scene that beggars all description ; an evergreen 
plain, so delightfully intermixed with odoriferous plants, sbrubs, and 
flowers, that we might have fancied our arrival in a Mahometan 
paradise. In the centre of this fairy land rise several fountains, which 
throw their water into the air to a surprising height, when they form 
by their fall a thousand meandering streams, which, after repeated 
windings and turnings, unite in one stream pouring into a lerge river, 
about halfa mile distant. This delightful scenery occupied all my 
thoughts for some time,even after [ had reached St. Jago, for 1 had 
taken up and brought safely with me four most beautiful shrubs, such 
as I had never seen before, and all of them in full bloom. 

The stem of one is about twenty inches in height, and about one inch 
in diameter, the bark of which is so exactly coloured, and marked 
with circles tike the back of the rattle snake, that, at first sight, 
I xetually thought ita young one, raised itself up to dart at some 
object among the flowers, and had absolutely advanced to kill it, 
when I was surprised to find myself most agreeably deceived. It has 
neither branches or leaves, but on the top, where it sends forth one 
large bud ; that, in three or fourdays, bursts, and presents to the 
vye about ten or twelve leaves, exactly resembling, in shape, form, 
and texture, a plume of ostrich feathers,of a Pomona green colour, 
tipt at the edge with a dark brown ; trom between every two leaves 
springs a Cluster of flowers, green, white, and pink, in form and shape 
like the everlasting pea—each cluster containing from twenty to thirty 
flowers, rising about three inches above the leaves, when it gently 
bends downwards, and forms altogether one of the most beautiful 
coronets that art or nature ever produced, and emitting at the same 
time a very strong scent, resembling amber. I doubt that it was from 
this tlower the Indian caciques caught the idea of forming those cle- 
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gant feather ornaments, which the chiefs wear on their heads at their 
festivals and processions, and pleased me so much at Btienos Ayres. 
Another is a very low plant, in shape and size like a hen’s egg, having 
a very delicate fibrous root; it is wholly covered with lvaves and 
flowers that spring out of the egg, atid. sise about two inclies ; the 
leaves are dark green on the upper side, and most pure white below. 
From the root of every leaf spring three flowers in the form of a star, 
of the colour of peach blossom, and each tlower is about half aninch 
in diameter ; the eye of each strongly resembles a polyanthus, while 
the scent lays not in the flower but in the leaves; whieh, when agitated 
by the air, seems to perspire a kind of gim that adheres to the touch ; 
its scent is very powerful, but sweet like lavender. 

The third plant is, properly speaking, a flowering stick, for which 
reason I have given it the name of Aaron’s Rod. ‘That witich I have 
is about two feet long, correctly round, hollow like a tube; the sur- 
face is a very light green, sprinkled with spots of deep yellow ; it is 
covered with flowers, in shape and colour like apple blossoms : has 
very little smell, an¢ the fluwers continue only about fourteen or 
sixteen days, when they drop off without any apparent decay, and 
are succeeded by a green knob about the size of a pepper corn. For 
the first cight days it remains green, thea changes to a deep yellow, 
and lastly black, when it falls off and is almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by a flower: and this, 1 am told, is its anvarying course, 
ull it reaches about six fect in height, when it suddenly decays. They 
are reproduced by the sced contained in the berry, which when opened 
discloses a small husk abqut the size of rape seed ; though if sown in 
pots it does not produce so strong a plant as those which spring from 
self sown seed. The last isa shrub of most rare medicinal virtues: 
it possesses, | am told, all the valuable properties of the cclebrated 
bezoar stone, once so highly extolled as an antidore against all poison 
and malignant fevers. The plancl haveis very young, not above a 
foot in height, therefore I cannoi as yet prove its virtues: the nearest 
that resembles it among otr English shrubs is rue, and its scent is 
not unlike it, only much more powerful; the leaves are very bitter, 
and the juice a violent astringent. It is not common forit to flower 
more than once ayear, when it is nearly covered with flowers in 
shape of small trumpets of a light blue and yellow. 

The immense plains of Pampas, which stretch from the sea tothe 
foot of the Cordilleras, offer litle for remark; the country is one 
vast level plain, where nothing is tote seen but here and therea 
flock or rather herd of wild guanacos, whose flesh is thought to be 
superior to venison. There are also large beautiful birds, and 
partridges in vast humbers, as also hares and wild catile aud horses, 
who reign supreme lords of these immeasurable wilds; where there is 
nothing to impede the sight but one vast boundless horizon. The 
Spaniards might well term itthe Escambradas, for the sun, at its 
rising, appeats as if emerging from the eartir, and without: rays, ull it 
js someway above the hoyizon. 
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Answer, by J. Taylor, of Piympstock, to J. IV. A.’s Question, inserted March 28 . 
—— distance of the flag staffs’ tops is found by Euclid 47.1.—158,294 


feet. 





Answer, by W. Forsey, Allington, to F. Burrington’s Charade, inserted July 26. 


AILSTONES ace often on the plain 
When winter holds its dieary reign, 
Similar answers heve been received from T. Dowding of West Stower, 
W. Vellacott of Wiveliscombe, J. Parris of Axmiuster, J. Barry of Crediton, 
and J. Beedle of Ottery. 





Answer, by J. Burry, of Crediton, to P. Ninnis's Charade, inserted July 26, 


REPARE to meet the tyrant monarch DEATH, 
WATCH his approach to rob you of yonr breath. ee 
We have received the like answers from T. Dowding of West Sto. > 
Aan, W. Vellacombe of Wiveliscombe, J. Parris of Axminster, W. Fors®Y, 
of Allington, and J. Beedle of Ottery. 





REBUS.—--BY JUVENIS, OF HINTON ST. GEORGE. 


Tree you'll find, which yon well know, 
Transpose the same, my first "twill shew. 
A preposition bring to mind, 
If you would wish my whole to find. 
Connect the parts, then. I declare , 
An English fruit "twill make appear. 








ANAGRAM.—BY F. BURRINGTON, OF CREDITON. 


| ae is it. when insatiate battle reigns, 
When tulminating cannons hoarsely roaz, 
When bloody carnage strews the fertile plains, 
And heroes on the field lie welt’ring in their gore. 
When on a journey I’ve been faint and tired, 
Drooping beneath bright Sol’s preponderate heat ; 
My first transposed shows what I’ve oft desired 
For sweet refreshment, and to ease the feet. 





REBUS.—BY X. Y. OF SOMERTON. 


Name for Minerva you first will disclose, 
And when you have brought it to mind, 
A vowel, kind gents. you then next will perceive , 
And the tonnder of Rome also find ; 
The goddess of hunting your thoughts now possess, 
And a name that to Bacchus is given ; 
A son of Laertes you afterwards guess 
Lastiy, what you oft see in the heavens : 
Join the initials, and with ease you'll see, 
A king of Phrygia famed iu history. 























POETRY. 
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A MORAL TALE. 


From “ Odes to the Radicals,” by J. FE. M. 


‘| = lived & fellow in a country towa 
Whose name was Browa— 
Qoe of your busy, meddling knaves : 
His sign in letters large displayed 
His calling, or, if you will, his trade: 

“ ‘Tl. Brown cuts hair and shaves,” 

One good quality alone he had, 

For which lis neighbours thought him mad : 
He was a Radical —a real White Hat; 

A dish of politics he was fond of carving, 

And often said, one half of us were starving; 
So thought his cat. 


One night, bis shop just shut, he is about to lock 
The dodr, when he hears a knock: 
He listens—some ranaway perhaps— 
Curses the wicked little chaps 
For so disturbing him, then asks, “ Who's there?’ 
* Oh, Mr. Brown pray open quickly; 
For I am rather sickly, 
Aad don’t like standing in this chilling air.” 
The door is opened. ‘* How now, my friend? 
What brings you out so yet a night?” 
“ Bless me!” cries other, “ haven't you heard the end 
Of poor John Hopkins ? Well, God send 
My wife recover of her fright! 
She tells me, he was more than ninety five, 
And looked as healthy as any man alive: 
The overseers wont bury bim.” Brown heard the news. 
** Not bory him! I'll jast put on my shoes, 
And learn the reason why. 
And so, poor John, 
Thon’rt gone! 
This, neighbour, shows how bad Reform is wanted : 
Indeed, unless "tis speedily granted, 
These Miuisters wont let us die 
Like our foretathers. Not bury him! A pretty story! 
I’}l soon find ont whether they will or not, 
Or else ['ll make this place too hot 
To hold'em.” Brown was in his glory, 


Away he trudged, heedless of wind or rain, 
Harwer like, with “ Crowner’s Law” muddling his brain, 
(At least, such brains as Nature had provided him) 
’T was delicate, he thought, to meddle im't, 
But certainly twould get his name in print, 
Aud that decided him. 
Behold him now arrived—with cautions tread 
He enters: “ So, Mrs. Hopkins—I’ve heard the news: 
To bury your good man the overseers refuse : 
What are their motives for’t ?’ The woman star'd - then said, 
Why should ‘em, when he isw’t dead ? 
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APPROACHING WINTER. 


'' beanties of Summer have vanished away, 
Like volatue phantoms displayed in a dream, 
And Phebus ditfuses an impotent ray, 
Scarce yielding a smile to enliven the day, 

Or brighten the breast of the stream. 


And soon shall the forest its vestare bewail, 
And valleys and hills wear an aspect forlorn ; 
No trémulous masic shall sigh with the gale, 
No flower its lustre disclose in the dale, 
Nor, blossom embellishthe thorp. 


But say, does this season no beauty possess, 
When Natuare’s enchantments apparently die ? 

The white robe of Winter gives pleasure no less 

Than the Sunimer or Spring in their elegant dress, 
To the reasoning moralist’s eye, 


The moop beams which sleep on the snow covered hill, 
In turn are as pleasing as those which illume 

The blossoms of Summer, or spangle the rill, 

That whispers at eve when the hamlet is still, 
Or gleam on the villager’s tomb, 


The man who ts prudent will study the scene, 
Aud morally réason on things that are past, 
Anticipate age, and the moment between, 
Consign to reflection to render serene 
The Winter which shronds him at last. 


——EE_EE__—= 


CLEO PATRA. 


UT thon, enchantress queen! whose love hath made, 
His desolation—thou art by his side, 
In all thy sovereigoty of charms arrayed, 
To meet the storm with still unconquered pride. 


Imperial beipg! e’en thongh many a stain 
Of error be upon thee, there is power 
Ip the commanding pature, which shall reign 
O'er the stern geuins of misfortupe’s ‘hour ; 
And the dark beauty of thy troubled eye 
E’en now is all illamed with wild sublimity- 
Thine aspect, all impassioned, wears a light 
lospiring and inspired—thy cheek a die, 
Which rises not from joy, but yet is bright 
With the deep glow.of feverish energy. 
Proud siren of the Nile! thy glance is fraught. 
With avo immortal fire—ia every beam 
It darts, there kindles some heroic thought, 
But wild and awtul as a sybil’s dream; 
For thou with death hast communed, to obtain 
Dread knowledge of the pangs that rausom from the chain. 
And the stern courage by such musings lent, 
Daughter of Afric! o'er thy beauties throws 
The grandeur of a regal spirit, blent 
With all the majesty of mighty woes. 
While he, so fondly, tatally adored, 
Thy falien Roman, gazes on thee yet, 
Till scarce the soul, that once exultiug soared, 
Can deem the day star of its glory set; 
Searce his charmed heart believes that power can be 
In sovereign fate, o’er him thus fond!y loved by thee 






